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PHENOMENOLOGICAL METHOD FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF THE EMPIRICISTIC BIAS 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS paper is an attempt to deal with certain difficulties of 
Husserl’s thesis that the necessity of the phenomenological 
reduction is the inescapable fundament for philosophical inquiry 
and analysis. It proposes to view these difficulties from the stand- 
point of the ‘‘natural attitude,’’* itself the phenomenological cardi- 
nal sin in the way of successful, philosophical endeavor. The in- 
tellectual terrain which is to be viewed from the standpoint of the 
‘‘natural attitude’’ will be that which, according to Husserl, re- 
mains when the entire world (together with the epistemological 
criteria to which the natural world gives rise in intellectual in- 
quiry and with which criteria that world as ‘‘given’’ interacts in 
effective logico-empirical cognition) is eliminated (ausgeschaltet), 
together with the positing subject. This terrain, which is the 
domain of the ‘‘pure’’ or ‘‘transcendental consciousness,’’ consti- 
tutes the content of the ‘‘reduction,’’ that is, is the phenomenologi- 
cal residuum which is to be the founding base for all inquiry, in- 
cluding the endeavors within the scope of the natural sciences. 
Since the achievement of a common, phenomenological residuum 
is a sine qua non, if we are to have a currency of intellectual ex- 
change, any difficulties in the way of the achievement of this dis- 
cursive, philosophical community must be bared. It is to these 
difficulties that we wish to draw attention. The reader will no 
doubt discover that everything which is said here has been touched 
upon elsewhere, in one way or another, in the by-now rich corpus 
of philosophical inquiry dealing with phenomenology. Our only 
justification for the collected restatement of these difficulties here 
is the individual emphasis of the present writer and his own par- 
ticular organization of the critical considerations involved. 


1 Throughout this paper the phrase the ‘‘natural attitude’’ will be used 
with the conjoined meanings separately attached in Husserl’s writings to the 
phrases, ‘‘the natural attitude’’ and ‘‘the theoretical attitude.’’ This is for 
convenience only, since some of the criticisms made will sometimes be from 
the vantage point of the ‘‘natural attitude,’’ sometimes from the standpoint 
of the ‘‘ theoretical attitude,’’ but usually from the interweaving of both. 
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In seeking to be critical of the central phenomenological theses 
from the natural standpoint we are aware that not only has this 
been done before but also that in Husserl’s eyes such an approach 
was absurd. We are also aware that Husserl has ‘‘poisoned the 
wells’’ clearly in this respect, by insisting that any such attempt 
constituted a species of philosophical Original Sin. Those who 
propose to do so have been told unmistakably by Husserl, ‘‘ Aban- 
don ye all hope who enter here,’’ as may be seen from the following 
statement of his: 

.“*But when all is said, this work of mine can help no one who 
has already fixed his philosophy and his philosophical method, who 
has thus never learnt to know the despair of one who has the mis- 
fortune to be in love with philosophy, and who, at the very outset 
of his studies, placed amid the chaos of philosophies, with his choice 
to make, realizes that he has really no choice at all, since no one 
of these has taken care to free itself from presuppositions, and 
none has sprung from the radical attitude of autonomous self- 
responsibility which the meaning of a philosophy demands. He 
who believes that he can appeal to the ‘fruitful Ba@os’ of experi- 
ence in the current sense of that term, or to the ‘assured results’ 
of the exact sciences, or to experimental or physiological psychology, 
or to a constantly improved logic and mathematics, and so forth, 
and therein find premises for his philosophy, can not have much 
susceptibility for the contents of this book. He is unable to bring 
to his reading an intensive interest, nor can he hold that the time 
and effort have been well spent which the sympathetic understand- 
ing of such a way of beginning demands. Only he who is himself 
striving to reach a beginning will herein behave otherwise, since 
he must say to himself: twa res agitur.’’ ? 

Yet in spite of this phenomenological ipse dixtt, the present 
writer proposes to make the attempt while readily admitting to 
the biases which spring from leanings in the direction of logical 
positivism. It can not be that inter-methodological criticism is a 
vice nor can one naively accept the notion that to approach the 
main theses of phenomenology, one must do so either by descriptive 
or transcendental reduction. Apparently what truth or value there 
is to be found in the central contentions of phenomenology can be 
discovered without springing forth a full-blown phenomenologist 
from the brow of Husserl. After all, even Husserl developed and 
rejected, built and laid aside, over a period in which no one was 
a phenomenologist in the Husserlian sense. What was legitimate 


2 Husserl, E. Ideas: General Introduction to Pure Phenomenology. 


Translated by W. R. B. Gibson. From the author’s preface to the English 
Edition, p. 29. 
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for the founder is surely legitimate for those who come after and 
who try to grapple with a philosophy whose great contributions 
can be acknowledged without having to dedicate oneself in per- 
petuity to any weaknesses which may be inherent in its method. 

Nothing, either in the substance or the tone of our remarks, 
should be construed as unsympathetic to phenomenology. That 
discipline truly involves a rich, attractive plenum of epistemologi- 
cal and philosophical labor to whose virtues a fulsome literature 
bears witness. No devotee of philosophical inquiry can fail to 
take note of Husserl’s constructive theses. The recognition of 
Husserl’s positive contributions has, however, been fully mani- 
fested by hundreds of serious students of phenomenology whose 
erudition and information are intellectual ideals to which the 
present writer can only aspire in the future, with a better and a 
fuller grasp of the leading phenomenological theses. In this paper 
we shall only try to address ourselves to the less happy negative 
task of criticism, always easier than the positive task of adding 
bricks to already half-finished but sturdy structures. Whereas 
most of Husserl’s labors were models of Herculean originality, it 
is not entirely so with respect to the thesis of the phenomenological 
reduction. The difficulties inherent in this thesis, if not met, can 
turn the phenomenologist’s transcendental analysis into a labor 


of Sisyphus. That is our only justification for focusing attention 
upon them. 


THE ‘‘NATURAL’’ MECHANISMS OF THE ‘‘REDUCTION”’ 


In the attempt to suspend the ‘‘natural attitude’’ and attain 
a rigorous science of philosophy by means of the consistent and 
continuous process of phenomenological reduction, an intrinsic 
hierarchical difficulty will come into play. The phenomenological 
reduction together with the pure essences it yields to consciousness, 
that is, the basic method and the conceptual termini which its analy- 
sis of the ‘‘given’’ yields, are both clearly distinguishable from the 
‘‘natural mechanism’’ which subserves them. The products of 
the reduction are indubitably mediated by biophysical and neuro- 
psychological processes. These processes are the unregulated but 
correlative instrumentalities by which we arrive at the ‘‘reduced 
contents of consciousness.’’ This phenomenological residuum is, 
in the last analysis, the concrete product and the psychological 
deposit of a natural process, in spite of the fact that we can look 
upon the ‘‘epoché’’ as voluntaristic activity. The results of this 
natural process are not to be understood entirely apart from that 
process. The limitations which any natural process puts upon the 
structuring of analyzed experience, ipso facto, prevents the ‘‘re- 
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duced contents of consciousness’’ from ever achieving that totally 
independent status from the ‘‘world’’ which is one of the avowed 
ideals of phenomenology. To be sure, independence of the ‘‘naive 
attitude’’ is assured through the logically, and occasionally em- 
pirically, corrective procedures which analysis can furnish. Inde- 
pendence, however, of the ‘‘unanalyzed given’’ seems to be an 
ambiguous if not a meaningless ideal, for the ‘‘given’’ when suffi- 
ciently analyzed will not only be dependent in some measure upon 
the ‘‘theoretical attitude’’ (as witness Husserl’s third logical in- 
vestigation, ‘‘The Theory of Wholes and Parts’’), but will, as 
we have said already, be the terminus of intellectual activity sub- 
ject to such natural processes as are the proper domain for neuro- 
logical and psychological inquiry. Whatever regularities govern 
and limit the powers of these processes will impose constraints 
upon their ‘‘end products’’ and in this relational sense the essences 
towards which the reduction moves are, themselves, products of 
the natural order and therefore understandable and conceptually 
amenable to the attention of the ‘‘natural attitude.’’ In this sense 
the ‘‘reductions’’ become part of the natural order and the attempt 
to regard the ‘‘natural order’’ as completely excluded from the 
phenomenological reduction, by bracketing it, is of a piece with 
the Simian judgment that the spectators outside the cage have 
been ‘‘locked out.’’ It is the cage which is embedded in the milieu 
and the milieu which makes possible the existence of the cage. It 
may, of course, be argued that even if the ‘‘reduction’’ is, itself, 
a process of the ‘‘world’’ which it attempts to shut out, this in 
nowise invalidates Husserl’s emphasis on the need for repeated 
reduction for philosophical clarity, subtlety, and emphasis. This 
is not to be denied. There is nothing logically repugnant in the 
idea of ‘‘seeing’’ turned upon itself, if need be with infinite an- 
alytic regress. Nevertheless, from the ‘‘dogmatist’s’’ standpoint 
he may legitimately view this same process of infinite regress as 
one in which processes of the ‘‘natural order’’ are turned. upon 
each other for self-examination, the outcome of these transitive 
and reflexive analyses to be subject only to the exigencies of 
logical constraint, where they are concerned with the a priori, and 
occasionally to possible empirical restatement and confirmation 
where the essence refers back to singularities of natural experience. 
The only real difficulty for the ‘‘dogmatist’’ caught within the 
Laocoén-like trammels of the ‘‘theoretical attitude’’ is to determine 
by some method, which the observance of formal clarity itself 
does not help us to discover, which of these manifold, reflexive 
processes interwoven with each other are, by genesis, the simpler, 
and which the more complex. 
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It is this regressive, intellectual capacity constantly ‘‘to see’’ 
the ‘‘seeing’’ which we have in mind when we assert that a con- 
sistent and continuous process of phenomenological reduction gives 
rise to problems of hierarchical order. Even where a hierarchy 
of phenomenological ‘‘seeing’’ is established, however, that hier- 
archy is continuously subserved by ‘‘neural mechanisms’’ in the 
‘‘natural world.’’ Descriptions which are to be given of this 
hierarchy, in whole or in part, can not be given by phenomenologi- 
cal analysis, that is to say, can not be given in terms of the termini 
of these hierarchical processes, turned upon one another. Here 
the ‘‘reduction’’ must make way for the ‘‘natural attitude.’’ 
Statements about this hierarchy, either with respect to its genesis, 
its adequacy, or inadequacy as structured, or with respect to 
‘‘errors’’ which may occur on any level of ‘‘seeing,’’ will have to 
be made by means of the intellectual devices of natural science 
methodology, the province of the theoretical attitude. These de- 
vices may include, but are not limited to, postulated mechanisms 
such as the neural diagrams and neural interrelationships, em- 
ployed by Rashevsky and his coworkers in their studies in bio- 
physics. Once this is done, however, that is to say, once we recog- 
nize the ‘‘reduced contents of consciousness’’ as sediments and 
accretions of natural processes, subject to study by natural meth- 
ods, we have thereby constituted the ‘‘reduction’’ a proper object 
of study for the ‘‘natural (theoretical) attitude,’’ rather than 
the reverse. However, this is not to deny that the reversal of this 
object-method relationship can also be constituted. Either ap- 
proach will, I feel sure, shed clarity on problems of major interest 
to the spirit of philosophical inquiry. Each is capable of holding 
up the analytic mirror to the other, although in different senses, 
for the theoretical attitude can appeal to criteria from a ‘‘world’’ 
which must be consistently suspended and shut out in the ‘‘re- 
auction.’’ If the cogency of this point of view is recognized then 
we do not have to regard the process of phenomenological reduction 
as the first and final fundament upon which our derivative knowl- 
edge of the real or of the world, is to be based. 

In the phenomenological reduction the self-reflection of the ego 
is regarded as constituting the beginning of philosophical inquiry 
and the dogmatic position is taken that this ‘‘ego’’ is, itself, not 
a construction. In the light of the foregoing, however, the ego 
will be nothing other than the sum total of all the self-reflexive 
processes of consciousness which subserve the attainment of the 
phenomenological residuum. In Husserl’s own terminology the 
‘tego’? is the collective totality of present experiences and the 
‘ego’? as definiendum is these ‘‘experiences’’ or ‘‘contents of 
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consciousness.’’ The contents of this totality of self-reflexive 
processes, however, presumed to have an inner unity by virtue of 
their being the termini of the ‘‘reduction,’’ are nothing other than 
a totality of ‘‘constructs,’’ each construct having been arrived at 
by an exhaustive, reflexive process of analysis. These contents 
as ‘‘constructs’’ are the correlates on the noematic side of the 
noesis in its. broadest scope. These correlates which have to be 
changed from time to time in the course of the inquiry (as, indeed, 
they were in Husserl’s own writings) must, by their very nature, 
be intellectual devices of limited longevity to be superseded in the 
course of time with increasing refinements of analysis or because 
they have been found to be of inadequate service for inquiry into 
that ‘‘phenomenal world’’ which was initially suspended. What 
else could these termini be, these deposits of mechanisms of the 
‘‘natural world’’ to be comprehended with the ‘‘natural attitude,’’ 
than ‘‘constructs’’ in the usual sense of that term. In this sense 
the positing ego is, itself, a construct, being only the aggregate of 
the intentional contents of consciousness. If, however, the ‘‘ego’’ 
is taken as ‘‘process as given,’’ that is, if it be equated with the 
modes of phenomenological analysis, rather than as process-termini 
to be described, it will, of course, not be a construct. The orthodox 
phenomenologist may be tempted to counterpose by saying that all 
I am doing here is to emphasize the ‘‘reflexive predicament,’’ that, 
in other words, I am overemphasizing the fact that the products 
of the mechanisms of ‘‘seeing’’ must, themselves, be used in more 
profoundly examining the nature of cognition. Although the 
charge that we are emphasizing the ‘‘reflexive predicament’’ 
would be true, that is not the focal point here. The central point 
is that the ‘‘reflexive predicament’’ makes it possible to consider 
(1) the ‘‘reduction’’ as process, (2) the conceptual termini of the 
reduction, and (3) the unity of the positing ego as ‘‘construct,’’ 
as all of a piece, legitimate objects of inquiry from the standpoint 
of the ‘‘natural attitude.’’ What was barred initially from the 
philosophical front door, so to speak, comes in again through the 
philosophical rear-window and, I am afraid, we shall have to share 
with it the phenomenological mansion. 


THE VALIDATION OF ESSENCES 


The fundamental task of phenomenology is, in a sense, to com- 
plete the eidetic task of determining essential structures which 
transcend the special interests of time, place, and circumstance. 
Although all laws of essences are a priort in character, eidetic de- 
scriptions and concepts dealing with individual intentional experi- 
ences need not be @ priori in nature. Hidetic sciences of other 
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than logical forms are possible. For instance, Husserl postulates 
the existence of an eidetic psychology of perceptions, judgments, 
and feelings, as such, in their a priori nature. In other words 
eidetic sciences of material (generic and specific) essences, other 
than the logically formal, are possible, based upon either clear 
experiencing or clear phantasying. That eidetic sciences of ma- 
terial essences, arrived at through phenomenological analysis, can 
yield principles which are really @ priori, is a puzzling notion. It 
is puzzling because of the ambiguity centering around the ad- 
jective ‘‘aprioristic.’? I quote at this point the definition of the 
‘‘a priori’? (as derived from Kant) taken from a fairly well- 
known source.® 

A term applied to all judgments and principles whose validity is inde- 
pendent of all impressions of sense [italics, the present writer’s]. Whatever 
is pure a priori is unmixed with anything empirical. In Kant’s doctrine, all 
the necessary conditions of experience (i.., forms and categories) are a 
priori. Whatever is a priori must possess universal and necessary validity. 


Sometimes used loosely to designate anything non-empirical, or something 
which can be known by reason alone. 


In what sense of this meaning of @ priori the eidetic correlates 
of psychological experiences in the ‘‘real world’’ (to take but one 
example) are a fulfillment it is hard to see. No matter how far 
the transcendental reduction of ‘‘real’’ psychological experiences 
may go, until, perhaps, they are but ideational shadows of ideational 
shadows, nevertheless, it will not be possible to say of the trans- 
cendental residuum, that it ‘‘is unmixed with anything empirical.’’ 
Transcendental essences, no matter how bloodless, from the struc- 
turing of analytic refinements, will never possess a ‘‘validity .. . 
independent of all impressions of sense’? where these are essences 
of perceptions, judgments, and feelings, which take their very 
source from impressions of sense. But in a manner of speaking 
we are kicking a dead horse. Husserl himself recognized the ex- 
istence of eidetic-empirical parallelism. ‘‘To each eidetic or em- 
pirical determination on the one side there must correspond a 
parallel feature on the other,’’* to use his own words. Thus, 
whatever loose sense he intended in his use of the term ‘‘a priort,’’ 
it certainly could not have been the one quoted above, so far as 
psychological essences are concerned. It is Husserl’s expositors 
who unfortunately play fast and loose with the use of the adjective 
‘‘a priori.”? Husserl himself was honest enough to see the damage 
and obfuscation brought about by the too frequent, metalyptic 


3 The Dictionary of Philosophy, 4th edition, p. 16. Edited by Dagobert D. 
Runes. New York, Philosophical Library, 1942. 
4 Ideas, author’s preface to the English Edition, p. 15. 
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use of this term. In the Introduction to the Ideas he warns his 
readers of the equivocations inherent in this much overworked 
philosophical adjective. He says: 

We bring to a close these introductory words with a short terminological dis- 
cussion. Following my custom in the Logical Studies, I avoid as far as pos- 
sible the expressions a priori and a posteriori, partly on account of the con- 
fusing obscurities and ambiguities which infect their ordinary use, but also 
because of the notorious philosophical theories which as an evil heritage from 
the past are interwoven with them. Only in contexts which lend them single- 
ness of sense, and only as the equivalent of other concomitant terms to which 
we have assigned clear and univocal meanings, should they be used, especially 
when we are concerned to note the sympathetic accord with historical parallels. 


It is because there seems to be no formal-analytical intention 
behind Husserl’s use of the term ‘‘a priori,’’ in connection with 
the laws of essences, that we propose to think of eidetic sciences as 
requiring validation by some technique other than by formal- 
logical constructions and postulational interdependencies. Our 
worry over the use of the term “‘a priori’’ in the claim for the 
‘*Hidos’’ was a tangential one. On the assumption, then, that 
eidetic sciences require modes of validation other than formal- 
logical or, at least, not expressly or primarily formal-logical, we 
shall leave this tangent for more crucial considerations. 

If there are to be eidetic sciences of first forms and intentions, 
to which all intelligent inquirers can give assent, certain questions 
have to be raised regarding the consequences of the ‘‘epoché.”’ 
(1) Is the transcendental description of any essence to be inter- 
subjective in the sense of the natural standpoint, before it may 
be declared to have finally been qualitatively and structurally 
described?® (2) If the answer is in the negative, how are the 
conflicting descriptions of the essences of the same ‘‘real’’ inten- 
tions, upon the part of several transcendental ‘‘observers,’’ to be 
resolved, so as to find the ‘‘right’’ or ‘‘most adequate’’ description ? 
(3) If the answer is in the affirmative, what are to be the techniques 
of attaining intersubjectivity in the naturalistic sense for experi- 
ences essentially ‘‘private’’? (4) Can there be any meaning to 
the mandate that intersubjectivity with respect to the nature of 
essences should be established? These essences, belonging as they 
do in the realm of the ‘‘irreal,’’ are by their very nature elements 
in the analyzed flux of isolated (as contrasted with shared) ego- 
experiences. In the performance of the phenomenological reduc- 
tion the ‘‘reducing’’ ego is always finally and irrevocably alone 


5 Husserl’s attempts to deal with the objections raised against a transcen- 
dental-phenomenological idealism and its alleged solipsism in his Cartesianischen 
Meditationen, by discussing the concept of transcendental intersubjectivity, 
still make it impossible, we feel, for the natural attitude to come to grips with 
the ‘‘epoché’’ as a public, philosophical enterprise. 
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with its essences. (5) In what way can we determine that multiple 
egos, beginning the reduction on the ‘‘same’’ real and primordial 
experience, are indeed dealing with the same ‘‘pre-given realm’’ 
of Semsmaterie? This is the correlate on the empirical side to our 
concern with how we can determine the achievement of eidetic 
unity among several phenomenologists. This problem of inter- 
subjectivity raises its ugly head both for the unanalyzed pri- 
mordial given and for the ideal termini of the reduction itself. 
Where the ‘‘reducing’’ ego is merely admonished to proceed step 
by step to bring presentations into increasing clarity until they 
reach fullest clarity (whatever that may be), do we not have here 
a self-created, solipsistic dilemma laid down as a precedent con- 
dition for general agreement? 

With respect to the five questions we have raised above we 
recognize that it is one of the legitimate enterprises of philosophical 
analysis to bring judgments from low levels of clarity to higher 
levels of clarity. Essences of judgments and presentations when 
these are of structures in the ‘‘real world’’ certainly refer to the 
‘‘Seinsmaterie,’”’ to the realm of being rather than of cognition. 
The eidetic reductions may themselves be of the realm of the 
‘‘irreal,’’ but they certainly point to the fact that ‘‘the world is 
the case.’’ If this were recognized by Husserl naturalistic meth- 
ods would then be relevant to the problem of the ‘‘validation of 
essences’’ and a public meaning would exist for the enterprise of 
determining the ‘‘adequacy’’ of eidetic judgments. But if the 
notions of ‘‘adequate’’ and ‘‘valid’’ are to be predicates only of 
judgments of the ‘‘irreal,’?’ what meaning can such predicates 
have? How can we be sure that two phenomenologists are actu- 
ally proceeding from lower to higher levels of clarity where they 
are presumably concerned with the same intentional domain and 
where they seek to intend the same meaning-fulfillments, and what 
communicable interchange can there be if each must refer the 
predicate of ‘‘adequacy’’ to his own transitional stages of eidetic 
clarity? Judgments of the ‘‘adequacy’’ of judgments in the phe- 


nomenological enterprise, regardless of the level of clarity on which | 


the eidetic judgments repose, can only be made via naturalistic 
criteria independent of the ‘‘irreal’’ experiences and analyses of 
the subjects involved. Even the meaning of the phrase ‘‘levels 
of clarity’’ will be different in the irreal from what it is in the 
realm of the formal-logical, and this different meaning should be 
made explicit. One reads and rereads the philosophically esoteric 
descriptions for obtaining full clearness in the Ideas * and emerges 


6 Entitled ‘‘Procedure of Pure Phenomenology in Respect of Methods 
and Problems.’’ 
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with the feeling (or should we say the judgment) that via this 
route no public area can be staked out. Finally the last methodo- 
logical straw which breaks the philosophical camel’s back is the 


exclusion of formal-logical structure from the body of eidetic ex- 
perience. 


It follows [says Husserl] from what we have said that all deductive theorizing 
is excluded from phenomenology. [Italics, the present writer’s.] Mediate 
inferences are not positively denied it; but seeing that all its knowledge is 
descriptive and must be purely adjusted to immanent requirements [italics 
ours], it follows that inferences, unintuitable ways and means of every descrip- 
tion have only the methodological meaning of leading us towards the facts 
which it is the function of an ensuing direct essential insight [italics, the 
present writer’s] to set before us as given. Analogies which press upon us 
may, prior to real intuition, supply us with conjectures as to the essential 
relations of things, and from these may be drawn inferences that lead us 
farther forward; but in the end the conjectures must be redeemed by the real 
vision of the essential connexions. So long as this is not done we have no 
result that we can call phenomenological. 


This, from the naturalistic standpoint, seems to be the last 
straw ; but second thought leaves us with a different temper. From 
the standpoint of the theoretical attitude no domain can be in- 
quired into which, in principle, is not organizable, sooner or later, 
by logical structure. If we remember, however, that logical 
structure is applicable only to a corpus of concepts and judgments 
with unique meanings and if we note that univocality is just what 
is absent from eidetic judgments, Husserl’s exclusion is then seen 
to be in order. It is, it seems to me, a covert admission that the 
‘*BKidos’’ is not subject, by nature, to public criteria. Notice once 
again that the ‘‘facts’’ which ‘‘it is the function of an ensuing 
direct essential insight to set before us as given’’ are items in the 
real world to which all eidetic judgments, no matter how great 
their grades of clarity through phenomenological refinements, 
must refer. Sciences of fact are sciences of experience and the 
‘“facts’’ which are the grist for the ‘‘reductive’’ mill, must, in some 
sense, function as determinants of the ‘‘adequacy”’ of eidetic judg- 
ments. 

One reads and rereads Chapter I of the Third Section of the 
Ideas,” expecting Husserl to meet head-on the charges levied 
against the phenomenological sciences by proponents of the natural 
attitude. There is only a painstaking, labored, and detailed 
analysis of the elements involved in the ‘‘reduction,’’ but never a 
prescription for determining the unambiguous identity and com- 
municability of the perfectly clear eidetic structures which result 


7*¢Procedure of Pure Phenomenology in Respect of Methods and Prob- 
lems.’? 
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from the reduction itself. It is perplexing to try to figure out 
how, from the standpoint of the natural attitude, essences at the 
higher specific levels are ‘‘susceptible of stable distinction, un- 
broken self-identity, and strict conceptual apprehension’’ when 
these are to be derived from eidetic concreta or singularities for 
which a conceptual and terminological fixation is not to be thought 
of, and when we have already been told that the passage to the 
clearest eidetic structures must proceed step by step from concreta 
of lower order. How can A as phenomenologist guide B (as 
phenomenologist or ‘‘dogmatist’’) through the stages of ‘‘ adequate 
reduction’’ in attention to the same intentional-manifold, if these 
stages are not subject to the intersubjective attitudes of con- 


ceptualizing precision and terminological standardization in com- 
munication ? 


It has been said that 


it is meaningful to judge any ... set of its [phenomenology’s] statements 
with respect to the factual content of another system. Thus the activity of 


phenomenological analysis itself may be made to be the subject of historical, 


sociological or psychological judgments by being projected upon the historical 
plane.’ 


This is all to the good if a set of statements can be obtained based 
upon the universal assent of masters of phenomenological method, 
the terms of which shall be possessed of univocal meanings. When 
in logical studies the claim is made that a language possessing a 
given structure and syntax can be developed for such and such a 
purpose, and some doubt exists as to the possibility of fulfillment of 
the claim, the recognized challenge is to demand that the language 
in question be exhibited in full, formalized dress. Is it pre- 
sumptuous to make the same demand of phenomenology, to ask 
it to exhibit a set of statements concerning the same intentional 
domain, to which all phenomenologists will subscribe, and then 
permit the ‘‘dogmatist’’ of the natural standpoint to check the 
univocality of the commitment by the regular procedures for de- 
termining the reliability of collective assent—namely, to be free 
to check on whether the terms of the statements have univocal 
referents to (1) eidetic singularities, (2) essences, (3) primordial 
elements of experience, and (4) a common syntax? 

In this connection a standard phenomenological glossary would 
be needed. Some attempts to provide the beginnings of such a 
glossary have been made. Landgrebe provided one for German 
philosophical readers and Gibson provided an Analytical Index 
in the Ideas, based on Landgrebe’s Index. The phenomenological 


8 Farber, Marvin, The Foundation of Phenomenology. Chapter XVII, p. 
566. 
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vocabulary furnished, however, lends itself to individual and sub- 
jective interpretation because its elements, as is to be expected, 
are defined largely in terms of other verbal (i.e., phenomenological ) 
acts, so that a constant circularity of interpretation is invited be- 
cause ‘‘referents’’ neither in the ‘‘natural order’’ nor in psychologi- 
cal processes as ground, are provided. The surest grounding for 
the many differentiated activities of consciousness to which so 
much of the phenomenological terminology refers would be in an 
experimental or descriptive psychology of inner experience, but 
since Husser] has denied that phenomenology is a science of ‘‘facts’’ 
(taken as modes of consciousness), the modes of the ‘‘reduction’’ 
are presumably not the modes of psychological perception. This 
means that if we try to structure logically the primary and deriv- 
ative ‘‘acts of consciousness’’ in the reduction we can not refer 
to processes established via the experimental or descriptive tech- 
niques of the psychological laboratory. This leaves us again in 
the subjective predicament from which we wish to escape. Finally, 
presumably, we can not even impose logical order on the contents 
of such an index, for deductive theorizing is excluded not only 
from the contents but also from the modes of the reduction. The 
standard terminology and glossary we are calling for will evade 
these difficulties, by grounding ‘‘acts of consciousness’’ in a psycho- 
logical science of experience precisely because the modes of the 
reduction are processes of the natural order and, secondly, will find 
that the posited contents of such processes, rendered intersubjec- 
tive, lose none of their richness for fundamental philosophical in- 
quiry by being organized into logical structures. 

If we fail to develop a standard vocabulary for the essences of 
precepts, how can we determine the definitive intentions of psycho- 
logical qualia? Assuming that the lack of a standard vocabulary 
is no barrier to psychological inquiry in depth, by what means 
then would we determine that the ‘‘experienced’’ correlates of 
phenomenological terms (which are ‘‘given’’ for the beginning of 
‘*reductive’’ analysis) will be identical for all users of these terms, 
so that the derivative intentions of meditating phenomenological 
egos will coincide, especially with respect to percepts? Since 
Husserl himself regarded perception as an act determining but 
not containing meaning, we can see clearly the difficulty of in- 
vesting the phrase ‘‘the adequate intention of a percept’’ with 
a meaning which shall be univocal for a corpus of philosophical 
inquiry. 

To the extent that phenomenologists declare themselves for a 
rigorous science of philosophy which is to be common currency 
among philosophy’s devotees, a science so well-grounded that it 
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constitutes a matrix out of which, let us concede, may properly 
flow a critique of the presuppositions, methods, and findings of 
the ‘‘natural attitude,’’ to that extent the problem of validating 
essential structures must be attended to, if the end-products of 
phenomenological inquiry are not to become separatist standpoints 
for a new conflict of philosophical schools. The problem raised by 
one phenomenologist in this connection is worth quoting. 


One of the most common and most fundamental criticisms of phenomenology 
as initiated by Edmund Husser] has always been: What can a science of mere 
phenomena tell about real things? It may inform us concerning objects which 
we take to be real. But does that in any way guarantee that the supposedly 
real is really real? How will phenomenology decide the truth of our mean- 
ings? [Italics, the present writer’s.] Is not this the limit, and a rather pre- 
mature limit of every phenomenology? ® 


It is worth quoting because we feel the questions raised, par- 
ticularly the italicized one, still remain unanswered, and in spite of 
the quoted author’s recognition that ‘‘phenomenology is by no 
means restricted to the phenomenal prison to which Husserl’s 
method of reduction seemed to condemn it,’’ nevertheless, so long 
as the ‘‘reductive’’ method is central to Husserl’s inquiries, the 
question of how eidetic judgments can be validated can always be 
legitimately raised. 

One notes that Husserl was willing to admit that isolated pres- 


entations may be unambiguously determined but not essences of a 
higher order. Says Husserl: 


If now there is no question of an unambiguous determination of eidetic 
singularities in our realm of description, it is quite otherwise with the essences 
at a higher specific level. These are susceptible of stable distinction, unbroken 
self-identity, and strict conceptual apprehension, likewise of being analyzed 
into component essences, and accordingly they may very properly be made 
subject to the conditions of a comprehensive scientific description.1° 


The ‘‘dogmatist’’ soaked in the bias of the ‘‘natural attitude’’ 
would be inclined to reverse Husserl’s order of indeterminacy in 
the hierarchy of eidetic judgment. However, the impurtant con- 
sideration here is to note that this sanguine point of view is, it 
seems to me, unjustified. To realize its claim it would be necessary 
to develop some intersubjective methodology, peculiar to the a 
priort (that is, formal-logical) sciences so that the validation of 
eidetic judgments could involve a process invested with public 
meaning and a precision or exactitude of description as great as 

®Spiegelberg, Herbert: ‘‘The ‘Reality-Phenomenon’ And Reality,’’ in 


Philosophical Essays in Memory of Edmund Husserl (edited by Marvin 
Farber), Harvard University Press, 1940. 


10 Husserl, Edmund: Ideas: General Introduction To Pure Phenomenology, 
p. 210. 
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that in the domain of the ‘‘theoretical attitude.’’ In fact it could 
be argued that if phenomenology is to be the founding ‘‘science of 
sciences’’ its conceptual system should even be more exact than in 
the domain of the ‘‘theoretical attitude,’’ precisely because of the 
intended subtleties of its own intellectual fabric. But Husserl 
laid aside this possible difficulty by stating: 

It is only a misleading prejudice to suppose that the historical methods of the 
a priori sciences, which are exact ideal sciences throughout, must be accepted 
without question as the pattern for every new method of science, and especially 
for our transcendental phenomenology—as though all eidetic sciences must 
show one type of method only, that of ‘‘exactness.’? Transcendental phe- 
nomenology as descriptive science of Essential Being belongs in fact to a 


main class of eidetic science wholly other than that to which the mathematical 
sciences belong.11 


Thus in one full swoop by the mere process of an ad hoc dichotomy, 
Husserl disposed of the difficulties most central to his thesis. 
With so dogmatic a stand I fail to see how intellectually public 
spadework can even begin on the problem of the validation of es- 
sences. If we can give neither operational nor analytic meanings 
to the process of ‘‘validating an essence’’ then phenomenological 
analysis in general and the transcendental reduction in particular 
will threaten to make the ‘‘first science’’ degenerate into a body 
of esoteric terminology employed by different inquirers for pre- 
sumably the ‘‘same’’ problem. 

Competent custodians of Husserl’s doctrine, such as Felix 
Kaufmann, will point out that there has consistently been much 
misinterpretation of the doctrine of eidetic intuition upon the part 
of those afflicted with the empiricistic bias. They have stressed 
that in the Formal and Transcendental Logic, Husserl unmis- 
takably left the emphasis of conceptual realism behind in a manner 
which makes empiricistic objections irrelevant. In a passage 
quoted by Kaufmann ** to demonstrate this point, it becomes clear 
that there are intellectual milieus in which Husser] is willing to be 
referentially particularistic, but in no sense could the passage 
quoted, or any other we have seen, constitute a refutation of the 
more forceful objection this paper has consistently raised so far, 
namely, that no intersubjective prescription for testing the ade- 
quacy of eidetic generalities has been furnished by Husserl. Each 
transcendental ego is left isolated with its eidetic intuitions in 
the realm of the ‘‘irreal,’’ there to stew forever, so to speak, in its 
own transcendental juice. Professor Kaufmann seems to think 


11 Ideas, p. 21. 
12 Kaufmann, Felix: ‘‘Phenomenology and Logical Empiricism,’’ pp. 
135-137. In Philosophical Essays in Memory of Edmund Husserl. 
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that if semantical rules for the sentences of the phenomenological 
language were given, one would then be in a position to assert 
judgments of the form ‘‘the phenomenological language possesses 
such and such rules’’ as true or false. If this observation is meant 
to bolster the formal-logical aspects of the transcendental terminol- 
ogy, then positivists may legitimately demand that these rules be 
exhibited, formalized or otherwise. If this were done, it could 
remove our central objection, which is that eidetic judgments, 
whether of the ‘‘natural world’’ or of ‘‘inner experience,’’ must be 
validated. This would automatically make phenomenology a sci- 
ence of fact. 

Another objection raised by Kaufmann to typical empiricistic 
critiques of phenomenology is the fact that in the ‘‘natural atti- 
tude’’ the empiricist stipulates the conditions which must be satis- 
fied before a proposition can be accepted into any scientific corpus, 
but, at the same time, he accepts as obvious the presuppositions 
which underlie the rules formulating these conditions. This is 
‘‘dogmatic’’ in the sense that these presuppositions become philo- 
sophical dogmas. Phenomenologists are free from such ‘‘dog- 
matism’’ in the context of any inquiry. But, it seems to me, this 
position raises problems of metalanguage, for whenever a language 
L, examines the presuppositions of another language, L,, it, too, 
has its own presuppositions which are subject to examination in 
a third language L,, unless we believe that a self-reflexive language 
of philosophical inquiry which is its own metalanguage can be de- 
veloped, an accomplishment which so eminent a logician as 
Church #* is highly dubious about. Lacking such a universal 
semantical language there will be presuppositions in any ground 
of inquiry to be undogmatically examined, in infinite regress, so 
that in this formalistic sense there is no force to the objective of 
trying to attain a ‘‘presuppositionless philosophy.’’ Philosophical 
inquiry, including the phenomenological variety, would then have 
to proceed with the recognition that the ‘‘reduction’’ does not 
guarantee a ‘‘closed circle of analysis.’’ In this sense, then, even 
phenomenology would require its own ‘‘dogmas.’’ 


18 In a review by Alonzo Church, of the present writer’s paper ‘‘ Metalypsis 
and Paradox in the Concept of Metalanguage’’ (Philosophical Review, Vol. 
LIV (1945), pp. 607-610), which appeared in the Journal of Symbolic Logic, 
Church says: ‘‘ What is needed is not general discussion but a concrete proposal 
of a definite language as universal semantics, one whose claim to universality 
would at least not be immediately defeated by failure to be adequate for its 
own semantics. Indeed it may be that no such language is consistently pos- 
sible. Existing doubt of it is in any case too strong to be overcome by less 


than a particular example of such a language, given by means of full logistic 
formalization.’? 
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Kaufmann is, in addition, critical of the logical empiricist who 
feels that protocol experiences are not capable of further analysis 
and do not require it, for the grounding of successful intellectual 
inquiry. He says: 

The logical empiricist who desires to grasp what Husserl means by ‘‘eidetic’’ 
or by ‘‘categorial intuition’? should make clear tw himself what presuppo- 
sitions are contained in the rules for using names of qualities [italics, the 
present writer’s], and should bear in mind that these presuppositions enter 
into every experiential judgment pertaining to the qualities in question. In 


this sense, the presuppositions are prior to the assertion made in any judgment 
of experience.14 


He points out that the empiricist presupposes intersubjective and 
intertemporal identifiability for protocol experiences. All this is 
true. It should be pointed out, however, that a positivist can 
recognize the legitimacy of the request for making clear to oneself 
the presuppositions contained in the rules for using names of 
qualities and can do so in terms, not of the metalyptic language of 
the transcendental reduction, but in terms of the ‘‘theoretical’’ 
language of the ‘‘natural attitude.’’ Furthermore, in trying to 
devise an ontological lemma for proving intersubjective and inter- 
temporal identifiability for qualia experienced by two subjects, 
he not only becomes aware of the difficulties involved and of the 
presuppositions employed but he also discovers that he may be, in 
the last analysis, forced back somewhere in the process of proof to 
assume. intersubjectivity and intertemporality, and the stage at 
which this assumption may become necessary would then constitute 
an inescapable protocol judgment which is incapable of further 
intrinsic analysis. The difficulties which an ontological lemma in 
the language of the ‘‘natural attitude’’ carries with it, makes it 
seem certain that any attempt to prove intersubjectivity and inter- 
temporality of qualia for two experiencing subjects, in the language 
of the epoché, is fated with even greater certainty to failure. 
Since, however, the awareness of the ‘‘presuppositions contained 
in the rules for using names of qualities’’ can also be given by 
analysis within the ‘‘theoretical attitude,’’ there is no point in 
transferring intellectual effort and allegiance to the method of 
‘‘eidetic reduction’’ unless, indeed, the latter can yield some type 
of knowledge which the ‘‘natural attitude’’ under no conceivable 
set of circumstances could supply. According to Kaufmann, 

The task set for themselves by the logical empiricists in their analysis of sci- 


entific procedure has as its goal a most complete and systematically ordered 
compilation of the rules of procedure. As has already been noted, they be- 


14 Kaufmann, Felix: ‘‘ Phenomenology And Logical Empiricism,’’ in Philo- 
sophical Essays in Memory of Edmund Husserl, p. 134. 
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lieve that such compilation exhausts the possibilities of meaningful analysis. 


But they overlook the fact that the rules themselves contain presuppositions 
which are open to further analysis.15 


If this should be entirely so, it would still have to be shown (1) 
that such further analysis can not be effected by the language of 
the theoretical attitude, so that the presuppositions therein can not 
be made explicit and (2) that the language of the epoché (and 
perhaps only the language of the epoché) can succeed in doing 
what the phenomenologist claims the theoretical attitude and the 
natural standpoint must inevitably fail to do. I feel entirely safe 
in asserting that no phenomenologist has ever demonstrated these 
two theorems and furthermore, as a syntactical and semantical 
irony, I feel certain such demonstration would have to be made in 
the language and type of terminology which stems irrevocably 
from an empiricist bias. 

It is not to be denied, as Kaufmann points out, that a happy 
meeting between logical positivism and phenomenology is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. It is probably all too true that 
a terrain for philosophical analysis has been pointed up by Husserl, 
a terrain which includes problems ordinarily neglected by the cur- 
rent emphases in positivist literature. It may well be and, indeed, 
it is the belief of the present writer that it is the case, that this 
terrain can be explored by means of the presuppositions and the 
methods of the ‘‘natural attitude.’’ So long as only phenomenolo- 
gists devote exclusive attention to such terrain, the preceding atti- 
tude may be regarded by phenomenologists as only a pious and 
rationalizing, positivistic hope. At the same time phenomenologists 
restrict themselves to what amounts philosophically to a Pyrrhic 
victory, so long as they remain within the solipsistic dilemmas of 
the epoché, and fail to promulgate a public method for the valida- 
tion of essences. Until this is done, in terms of the ‘‘natural atti- 


tude,’’ the proponents of the empiricistic bias can afford to rest 
their case. 


It is with great reluctance that the present writer undertook 
the task of criticizing these important aspects of phenomenology 
when there is so much positive and important content to draw from 
in this first philosophy. This is unquestionably true of much in 
the Logical Investigations and particularly true of the third in- 
vestigation ‘‘The Theory Of Wholes And Parts.’’ It is the writer’s 
hope to make some modest contribution to this theory in the future 
along lines which, if not phenomenologically orthodox, will, I am 
sure, be restatable in eidetic and reductive terminology for those 


15 Ibid., p. 131. 
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followers of Husserl who find their thinking flows more easily 
along such lines. In addition I hope, in the future, to redress the 
balance by a critique of certain aspects of the natural standpoint 
from a vantage point acceptable to phenomenologists and by means 
of such limited portion of the phenomenological vocabulary as I 
think has fairly well-recognized and standard meaning. In so far, 
however, as the doctrine of essences and the methodology of the 
reduction are central to the domain of the ‘‘irreal,’’ that is, to the 
realm of transcendentally reduced phenomena, and in so far as 
these two ‘‘ways of knowing’’ (or ‘‘seeing’’ in the phenomenolo- 
gist’s terminology) are opposed to, rather than ancillary to, the 
reflective, theoretical, and natural attitudes, thereby calling into 
question the whole world of knowing constituted by time-worn 
and successfully tested methods, I have chosen to play devil’s 
advocate to phenomenology in this paper. Although this paper 
adds little to the corpus of naturalistic critiques of phenomeno- 
logical method which have already been produced, if its organiza- 
tion and emphasis will prompt an attempt upon the part of serious 
students of phenomenology to try to ‘‘intersubjectivize’’ the most 
important features of the Eidos and the method of the reduction 
and, in addition, to prepare a standard dictionary of phenomeno- 
logical terms, its purpose will have been served. 


HenrY WINTHROP 
New York City 


POEMS 
THE PLATONIST 


From Plato’s home of metaphor 

Literal Aristotle took 

Reality, and in a book 

Got all of her accounted for. 

And Oh what years of strife, lies, pain, 
Before she was herself again! 


THE ARISTOTELIAN 


When myth-befuddled Plato died 
Reality was left so poor 

- From dieting on metaphor— 
So thin and starved—she barely cried, 
‘*Give me solid food! I die!’’ 
Before the Stagirite came by. 


THEODORE SPENCER 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Between Man and Man. Martin Busser. Translated by Ronald 


Gregor Smith. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1948. 
viii + 210 pp. $3.50. 


To English readers Martin Buber is chiefly known through a 
little book of his which appeared in translation under the title 
I and Thou (1937). The essays which the present volume offers 
in an excellent English rendition express once more the funda- 
mental idea of the earlier publication, developing and illustrating 
it, applying it to fresh problems, especially to the problem of 
education, pointing out historical antecedents, and using it as a 
tool of criticism in examining the thoughts of Kierkegaard, Heid- 
egger, and Max Scheler. The author’s characteristic thesis is 
found especially in the first essay, ‘‘Dialogue’’ (Zwiesprache, 
1929, pp. 1-39) and the concluding chapter of the last essay, 
‘*What is Man?’’ (Was ist der Mensch? 1939, IV: ‘‘Prospect’’ 
pp. 199-205). 

Buber wishes to avoid commitment to a metaphysical or theo- 
logical system. He writes: 


I have occasionally described my standpoint to my friends as the ‘‘ narrow 
ridge.’’ I wanted by this to express that I did not rest on the broad upland 
of a system that includes a series of sure statements about the absolute, but 
on a narrow rocky ridge between the gulfs where there is no sureness of ex- 


pressible knowledge but the certainty of meeting what remains, undisclosed. 
[P. 184.] 


This is clearly the profession of faith of an existentialist. But 
the author belongs to the religious wing of this school of thought. 
The Nothingness, the ‘‘night of despair,’’ into which he leads us 
is for him a state of waiting rather than a finality. The ‘ ‘night of 
our being, empty of revelation,’’ is in truth 


the night of an expectation—not of a vague hope, but of an expectation. 
We expect a theophany of which we know nothing but the place, and the 
place is called community. [P. 7.] 


The move from existentialist nihilism to eschatological faith is 
familiar to us through modern Protestant followers of Kierkegaard. 
In fact, some of them, especially Karl Heim, have been influenced 
by Buber. But strangely enough his Jewish Messianism is closest 
akin to the eschatological hope which the former National Socialist, 
Martin Heidegger, derives from the German poet Hélderlin. Heid- 
egger, too, expresses the attitude of waiting for the new God or 
gods, and the emphasis, in his more recent publications, on the 
Marxian idea of ‘‘estrangement’’ may suggest that also for him 
community is the ‘‘place’’ of the expected theophany. 
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Buber strives to overcome the individualism of the modern era 
whose philosophical expression is the Cartesian cogito and the con- 
clusions drawn from it by post-Cartesian idealists and positivists. 


At the same time he is eager to avoid the plunge into collectivism 
which Communism preaches. 


Both views of life—modern individualism and modern collectivism— 
however different their causes may be, are essentially the conclusion or expres- 
sion of the same human condition, only at different stages. This condition — 
is characterized by the union of cosmic and social homelessness, dread of the 
universe and dread of life, resulting in an existential constitution of solitude 
such as has probably never existed before to the same extent. The human 
person feels himself to be a man exposed by nature—as an unwanted child 
is exposed—and at the same time a person isolated in the midst of the 
tumultuous human world. The first reaction of the spirit to the awareness 


of this new and uncanny position is modern individualism, the second is 
modern collectivism. [P. 200.] 


The eschaton in Buber’s thought, far from being sheer futurity, 
is a present reality as well as a future event. The just-quoted 
passage on the expected theophany is followed by these sentences: 


In the public catacombs of this expectation there is no single God’s Word 
which can be clearly known and advocated, but the words delivered are glorified 
for us in our human situation of being turned to one another. 
obedience to the coming one without loyalty to his creature. 
enced this is our way. [P. 7.] 


There is no 
To have experi- 


This ‘‘being turned to one another,’’ the meeting of ‘‘I and 
thou’’ in genuine communication, is for the author The Way in 
the religious-metaphysical sense of the word: 


Only he who himself turns to the other human being and opens himself 
to him receives the world in him. Only the being whose otherness, accepted 
by my being, lives and faces me in the whole compression of existence, brings 
the radiance of eternity to me. Only when two say to one another with all 


that they are, ‘‘It is Thou,’’ is the indwelling of the Present Being between 
them. [P. 30.] 


Does this mystic exaltation of communion between men result 
in an idolatrous deification of community? Buber may ward off 
this suspicion by pointing out that the I-thou relationship extends 
beyond human society and includes man’s relationship to God as 
an eternal Thou. From the vantage-point of this transcendent 


sociology the author criticizes effectively Kierkegaard’s idea of the 
Single One. 


‘In order to come to love,’’ says Kierkegaard about his renunciation 
of Regina Olsen, ‘‘I had to remove the object.’? That is sublimely to mis- 
understand God. Creation is not a hurdle on the road to God, it is the road 
itself. We are created along with one another and directed to a life with 
one another. Creatures are placed in my way so that I, their fellow-creature, 
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by means of them and with them find the way to God. A God reached by 
their exclusion would not be the God of all lives in whom all life is fulfilled. 
A God in whom only the parallel lines of single approaches intersect is more 
akin to the ‘‘God of the philosophers’’ than to the ‘‘God of Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob.’’ God wants us to come to him by means of the Reginas 
he has created and not by renunciation of them. [P. 52.] 


In other words, the God-man relationship is inclusive rather 
than exclusive of the relations between men. More than that, it 
is the ordering principle of these relations and their consummation. 
Buber’s contention here is in conformity not only with Jewish 
teaching but also with the Christian theory of love, especially of 
the Augustinian tradition. ‘‘To teach an acosmic relation to God 
is not to know the creator’’ (p. 52). This is said in defense of the 
Jewish idea of creation, but the underlying conviction has also 
been cherished by Christian teachers such as St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux or St. Francis of Sales. Buber is perfectly right in accusing 
Kierkegaard, and by implication his modern Protestant followers, 
of an inconsistent Marcionism (pp. 52-53). With some modifica- 
tion the same criticism applies to Heidegger, who subjects Kierke- 
gaard’s concept of the Single One to a radical secularization. 


In his anxiety and dread Kierkegaard’s man stands ‘‘alone before God,’’ 
Heidegger’s man stands before himself and nothing else, and—since in the 
last resort one cannot stand before oneself—he stands in his anxiety and 
dread before nothing. In order to become a Single One and to enter into 
the Single One’s relation with the absolute, Kierkegaard’s man has to re- 
nounce the essential relation to another. . . . Heidegger’s man has no essential 
relation to renounce. [P. 172.] 


The result in both cases is the isolation of the individual and 
his divorce from true communion with his fellows: 


Heidegger’s ‘‘openness’’ of the existence to itself thus in truth involves 
its being finally closed—even though it appears in humane forms—to all 
genuine bonds with the other and with otherness (p. 173). He ignores the 
decisive fact that only the man who has become a Single One, a self, a real 
person, is able to have a complete relation of his life to the other self, a relation 
which is not beneath but above the problematic of the relations between man 
and man, and which comprises, withstands and overcomes all this problematic 
situation. A great relation exists only between real persons. [Pp. 174-175.] 


Under the influence of Mead’s analyses of communal life H. 
Richard Niebuhr has attempted a similar approach to a ‘‘socio- 
theology,’’ and both Buber and Niebuhr run into the same difficul- 
ties. The protest against the ‘‘reification’”’ (i.e., reduction to the 
status of res) of God is wholesome and timely, but we should also 
be warned against His ‘‘personification.’’ By trying to avoid 
cosmic immanence the theologian may fall a victim to social im- 
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manence. Man’s relationship to God is ‘‘personal’’ only in a quali- 
fied sense of the word. All relations between human beings are 
predicated upon the fallibility of the partners and therefore exclude 
absolute authority. The relationship to God, on the contrary, is 
founded upon God’s infallibility which, in turn, is the basis of His 
absolute authority. Hence our relationship to God is the measure 
of all our human relationships whereas no human relationship is 
allowed to serve as a norm for any other human relationship. 

At certain moments the ‘‘narrow ridge’’ of existentialist choice 
bears a distressing resemblance to the Valley of Indecision. Buber 
does, and again does not, include God in his scheme of thought. 
Were God and His creation seriously included, and not only as a 
futurity unrevealed except for eschatological hints, the irrational- 
ism, so marked an element of Buber’s thought, would become un- 
tenable. The irrationalist bias, aside from its theological implica- 
tions, vitiates his interpretation of communication and taints his 
admirably sensitive descriptions of the I-thou relationship with 
some sentimentality. 

The great mystery of the meeting of two minds must not be 
confused with a successful dispute whose conclusion unites the 
partners in agreement on the problem at issue. To drive home 
this point Buber uses an illustration taken from his own experience. 
A peace council of intellectuals was to be constituted shortly be- 
fore the outbreak of the First World War. 


Then as we discussed the composition of the larger circle from which pub- 
lic initiative should proceed . .. one of us . . . raised the consideration that 
too many Jews had been nominated. . . . Obstinate Jew that I am, I protested 
against the protest. I no longer know how from that I came to speak of 
Jesus and to say that we Jews knew him from within, in the impulses and 
stirrings of his Jewish being, in a way that remains inaccessible to the people 
submissive to him. ‘‘In a way that remains inaccessible to you’’—so I 
directly addressed the former clergyman. He stood up, I too stood, we looked 
into the heart of one another’s eyes. ‘‘It is gone,’’ he said, and before 
everyone we gave one another the kiss of brotherhood. [Pp. 5-6.] 


The dialogue of the hearts begins when the dialogue of the 
minds breaks down—this is the intended moral. But is this not a 
distressing rather than an edifying story? Does it not show how 
the self-appointed peace-maker inadvertently becomes a war- 
maker? It might have been better for the former clergyman not 
to have looked deeply into his opponent’s eyes. Instead he might 
have said a frank word about the error of making understanding 
dependent upon racial kinship. This simple truth, though ex- 
pressed with great kindness, might have wounded Mr. Buber 
deeply, thus setting an end, for the time being, to communication 
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and fellowship. But this wound might have been a thousand 
times more valuable to him than the kiss of brotherhood. It might 
have become an occasion for progress in knowledge rather than 
for shared self-congratulation. 

All human relationships must be gauged in terms of a tertium 
quid—a work to be accomplished, a knowledge to be acquired, 
children to be raised, a perfection of life to be materialized. At 
the same time, the depth of a genuine human relation is never ex- 
hausted by this assessment—except the third term be God. The 
neglect of the ‘‘third term’’ by Buber tempts him into talking 
with solemnity on incidents too much tainted with human vanity 
to deserve such honors. In the end this attempt to promote au- 
thentic communication defeats its own purpose. Addressing him- 
self to his readers and potential critics, Buber divides them into 
three types: the amicus who knows the reality under analysis and 
for whom it is enough to have his attention directed to it, the 
adversarius who denies this reality but in denying takes it seriously, 
and the inimicus who classes it as just another ideology. As a 
controversialist the author is concerned with the adversarius only. 
But his classification omits the real partner of a real dialogue: the 
one who, in the spirit of good emulation, is engaged with us in the 
search for a truth common to all. 

The progress of ‘‘estrangement,’’ a condition keenly felt by the 
Romantic poets and acutely analysed from widely different angles 
of vision by Marx and Kierkegaard, impedes and finally blocks the 
flow of communication from mind to mind. To have felt this 
peril in the very core of his being, with passionate sorrow and at 
the same time with the philosopher’s discernment—this has been 
Martin Buber’s peculiar contribution to modern intellectual life. 
The I-thou relationship, his great theme, is a reality indeed. But 
at some point of its elaboration the truth discovered got the better 
of the discoverer and disturbed somewhat the rich balance of his 
thought. He became so enamored of the concrete relationship be- 
tween man and man that he falsely shifted the center of creativity 
from solitude to community. It is in the order of things that first 
there should be a solitary master, then a group of disciples held to- 
gether by the bonds of agape. First the idea is conceived by the 
single mind, and then this idea may join minds into a hitherto 
unknown intimacy. No glorification of the I-thou relationship is 
allowed to reverse this order. We shall not solve the problem of 
our lives by enthusiastically huddling together. 

HetmMut KuHN 


Emory UNIVERSITY 
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BOOK NOTES 


André Gide. Van Meter Ames. (The Makers of Modern Litera- 
ture) Norfolk, Connecticut : New Directions Books. 1947. 302 
pp. $2.00. 


The award of the Nobel prize for literature and the publication 
in English of two volumes of his journals covering the years from 
1889 to 1927 have drawn the attention of the English-speaking 
world to André Gide, long an imposing figure in continental letters. 
Professor Ames has attempted to introduce to this new audience 
the baffling complex personality of the man who has championed, 
during his long life, a bewildering variety of moral, religious, 
social, and political points of view. This task, and that of analyz- 
ing Gide’s principal works, he has accomplished remarkably well. 
But he has not been content to stop there. He has gone on to 
depict his hero as what, in the long view, he certainly is not, 
namely, a philosopher, even ‘‘a philosopher of science . . . [who] 
would be hailed by Bacon, Bayle, Diderot, Hegel, Guyau, Nietzsche, 
Bergson, James, Dewey, and Mead, if not Marx’’ (pp. 239-240). 

The trouble is that there are (or have been) at least a dozen 
André Gides, most if not all of them purely literary artists devoted 
to the inner struggles of divided minds. It is just because he 
seems to have toured most of the intellectual alternatives open to 
modern man, that Gide appeals to so many of our tension-ridden 
contemporaries. He seems to epitomize the vacillations of a schi- 
zoid age, unable to find wholeness and singleness of purpose amid 
its fragmentary impulses. This means, of course, that you can 
find almost anything in Gide: ascetic Protestantism, incipient 
Catholicism, proto-fascism, hesitant Communism, diabolism, and 
rationalism. Using Gide as a mirror, Professor Ames gazes upon 
the polished surface of the Frenchman’s prose, and sees ‘‘the sci- 
entific spirit and the democratic faith’’ of John Dewey’s instru- 
mental humanism. What he does not see is that that and all the 
other glittering facets of Gide’s life are not at the center but at the 
periphery of his being. At the core is not a thinker, a man of 
ideas, a philosopher, much less a philosopher of science, but a 
super-conscientious literary artist obsessed with his own peculiar 
personal moral problems as material for sophisticated esthetic ex- 
pression. Driven by a gnawing sense of guilt, Gide dissects 
and corrects and admonishes himself endlessly. But Professor 
Ames has mistaken his ceaseless experimentation with sin and 
virtue for a much wider variety of social pragmatism. 

It is true that Gide has experimented with a rare degree of 
courage and independence, and that we can learn a great deal 
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from the candor with which he records his soul-searchings in his 
journals. He is totally unsparing of himself in his tireless search 
for just appraisals of his actions and motives. But, as F. W. 
Dupee has remarked, ‘‘Gide’s self-analysis too often begins and 
ends with Gide.’’ Professor Ames reads into it an intent to carry 
on ‘‘research-projects in the value-field’’ in a ‘‘region generally 
thought inaccessible to science—the personal, private or subjective 
sphere’’ (p. 237). But the author brings forward little evidence 
that Gide thinks of his inner experiments as valid for anyone but 
himself. The argument that Gide regards himself as illustrating 
the place of the new and exceptional in science may hold as a 
partial rationalization of his acts of rebellion, but it does him little 
credit as a philosopher of science (pp. 248-252). 

The interpretative parts of Professor Ames’s book, then, are 
chiefly valuable for their demonstration of what a Deweyan hu- 
manist can find reflected somewhere in Gide, or can claim is essen- 
tially in keeping with what one Gide or another has sometime said. 
But to describe the sum total of his thought as ‘‘faith in sympathy 
and intelligence, in democracy and science . . .’’ and in education 
‘toward a fairer, more sharable world, made possible by the de- 
velopment and exercise of scientific techniques in every reach of 
fact and value’’ calls for a great deal of qualification, at least be- 
fore it is depicted as his overall intention (pp. 286, 290). The 
Amesian Gide is only one of many possible renderings; and too 
large a percentage of the whole is Ames. This merely points up 
the extreme difficulty of the task of the philosopher who dares to 
invade the field of modern literature. He finds it hard to believe 
that a man like Gide can write almost incessantly on serious intel- 
lectual themes without philosophic intent. Consequently he insists 
that the writer is actually a philosopher, or, in Gide’s case, ‘‘a 
scientist in the guise of an artist’? (p. 263). But if Gide is a 
scientist, he is a scientist malgré lut. And he is least of all a social 
scientist without a laboratory, furnishing ‘‘an honest record of 
thought and feeling with regard to the enterprise of guiding life 
by a conception of scientific method that cannot be consistent 
without being humane’’ (pp. 242, 244). Admiration for the ex- 
cellent qualities of Gide’s humanism, intermingled with flaws, 
should not be allowed to lead to such dubious declarations as the 
claim that he has progressed from ‘‘the utmost individualism to a 
social conscience, from the private and abstract notion of man, 
with a metaphysical soul to be saved, to men with a world to win’’ 
(p. 119). 


H. A. L. 
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Life and Morals. S.J. Houmes. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1948. xi+ 232 pp. $3.00. 


The author of this book spent his active professional years as 
a teacher and writer in the field of zoology. Now in his retire- 
ment he has undertaken to demonstrate that the science to which 
he devoted himself for so many years and its sister sciences of life 
furnish a satisfactory and suitable basis for human morality. 
‘‘ After all,’’ he says in his Preface, ‘‘life is very much the same 
sort of thing fundamentally, whether it is manifested in the be- 
havior of cells, the instincts of animals, or the moral conduct of 
men.’’ If morality is taken thus, its subject-matter can be in- 
vestigated scientifically, an advantage lacking to morality con- 
ceived as concerned with the transcendent and supernatural. 

Mr. Holmes does clear the ground rather nicely for an ethics 
based upon evolutionary naturalism. His central point is that the 
moral development of man is the expression of the evolution of 
altruism. Altruism has very deep roots; it is possible to talk 
about the ‘‘moral behavior of cells,’’ because ‘‘cells act in many 
ways that conduce to the welfare of other cells.’’ The author 
recognizes the fact that he is here unjustifiably stretching the use 
of the term ‘‘moral,’’ but finds it valuable to do so because he is 
thus enabled to get a running start into his evolutionary treatment. 
Even as he extends the terms of value judgment into the behavior 
of the organism, he can carry the terms of organic description 
into the realm of value judgment. Thus his discussion indicates 
the continuity of life and morals, making clear in what sense the 
evolutionary naturalist understands the dictum that everything 
ideal has a natural base; everything natural has an ideal fulfil- 
ment. 

However interesting and suggestive this biological argument 
may be, for this reviewer it seemed never to arrive at the discus- 
sion of ethics. Mr. Holmes succeeds in showing that biological 
explanation is relevant to some themes of morality and, by his 
very success, removes these themes from the area of ethical discus- 
sion and speculation. For when altruism is the natural behavior 
of the organism in health, altruism and self-interest cease to be the 
terms of ethical choice and become the terms of natural necessity. 

J. L. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We print in part a letter from Professor Kurt F. Leidecker 
concerning the availability of copies of the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy : 


It is the wish of the family of William Torrey Harris to donate a set 
of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy from the stock that is in their pos- 
session to any person or library desiring one. As is well-known, the Journal 
was founded in 1867 by William Torrey Harris and edited by him through the 
twenty-second volume, published in 1893. 

Since the cost of clerical work involved in removing the sets from storage, 
making them up, packing and shipping them, will be considerable, a plan has 
been devised whereby those wishing to obtain a set will agree to pay the 
express charges and the small cost of 25¢ per number ($1.00 per volume of 
four numbers). There are few entirely complete sets of twenty-two volumes. 
Most of the sets will be unbound, although there are a few bound volumes 
still available. Orders will be filled in the order received, the least complete 
sets to go to those sending in their orders last. 

If you desire a set of the Journal under the conditions outlined above, 
please write me to that effect, as the family of Dr. Harris has appointed me 
to supervise distribution. Please enclose check for $5.00 (made out to me) as 
an earnest. This amount you will be credited with in the final statement which 
will be sent you prior to shipment and as soon as a sufficient number of orders 
has been received to make removal from storage worthwhile. 


Kurt F. LEmECKER 


Mary WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 

















